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LETTER      I, 

tragus  primujn  fe"  inccrtus  Ru?fwr^  7nox^  lit  hi  magnis  mendaciisn 
interfiiijfc fe  quldamtSj  vidijji  affirmahant.  Tag, 

S  I  R, 

A7  O  U  have  afiigned  me  a  vety  diffi- 
^  cult  taflc,  that  of  explaining  the 
caufes  of  the  late  Tumults  and  Outrages, 
and  giving  you  a  concije  and  clear  account 
of  them* 

If  I  were  to  affigri  a  general  caufe,  it 
would  be  the  following— That  the  Ad- 
miniflration  of  Government  in  England, 

B  for 
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for  many  years,  has  been  mifemployed, 
and  its  attention  directed  to  diflant  and 
unimportant  objecls;  while  thofe  pro* 
vifions,  cuftoms,  inflitutions,  and  laws, 
which  our  anceflors  had  left  for  our  fe- 
curity,  and  which  are  fometimes  called 
our  Conflitution,  have  been  fufiFered  to 
ianguifh  and  die. 


'a' 


The  convulfions  which  brought  on 
the  Revolution^  and  introduced  the  Hano- 
ver family,  did  not  fubfide  into  unanimi- 
ty, but  created  a  necelllty  of  adopting  a 
partial  and  contra^led  mode  of  Admini- 
ftration,  whofe  objed  was  the  fecurity 
of  Government^  rather  than  the  happinefs 
of  the  people.  The  mild  hand  with 
which  meafures  were  purfued,  rendered 
their  inconveniences  almofl  impercep- 
tible; and  a  concurrence  of  fortunate 
circumftances  in  commerce,  having  en- 
riched us,  the  provifions  which  had  been 
made  for  particular  purpofes,  were  di- 
rected 
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reded  to  thofe  of  ambition  and  con- 
queft  ;  and  for  a  few  years  we  had  the 
vain  and  ufelefs  glory  of  giving  law  to 
Europe. 

But  thefe  things,  being  beftowed  by 
fortune,  who  generally  omits  to  put  up 
the  moft  important  blelling  among  her 
gifts,  wifdom  to  preferve,  or  talents  to 
make  ufe  of  them  ; — we  had  no  fooner 
formed  an  enornious  empire,  than  it 
fell  to  pieces  by  the  weight  of  its  dif- 
cordant  parts.  Our  utmoft  efforts  have 
been  exerted  to  re-unite  thofe  parts ; 
and  the  whole  attention  of  the  nation 
has  been  fixed  on  this  fingle,  and  in  all 
probability,  unattainable  object. 

In  a  fuccefTion  of  events,  fo  important, 
fo  interefting,  and  fo  rapid,  it  will  not 
feem  wonderful,  that  the  provifions  of 
civil  government,  for  internal  fecurity 
^rid  happinefs,  fhould  have  been  difufed 
'.''■  B  2  and 
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and  neglecled  ;  and  that  a  people  who 
abhor  a  (landing  army,  and  to  whofe 
Conflitution  of  Government  it  is  unne- 
cefTary,  injurious,  and  even  fatal,  fhould 
owe  their  prefervation  and  fafety  to  that 
army. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  general  caufe.  How 
far  its  effeds  may  have  been  accelerated 
by  the  views  and  meafures  of  parties,  or 
of  individuals,  is  an  inquiry  of  little 
importance ;  and  which,  perhaps,  no 
man  can  make  without  facrificing  truth 
to  hi^  partialities  ^nd  palTions. 

Though  invidious  comparisons  have 
been  made  between  this  period,  and  that 
which  preceded  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Firft  ;  though  a  faint 
and  diAant  fniiilitude  of  effecls  have 
been  attributed  to  caufcs  cxa611y  fimilar 
— I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  Admi- 
niflration  was  acluated  by  views  above 

thofe 
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thofe  of  parly,  in  their  perfe61;  ae- 
quiefcence  and  confcnt  to  the  lenient 
meafures  taken  in  regard  to  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

Though  calumny  has  ranged  through 
tlie  utmoR  extent  of  our  language,  to 
obtain  epithets  of  reproach  and  infamy 
to  be  applied  to  Gentlemen  in  Oppo- 
fition,  I  am  convinced,  that  in  obtain- 
ing the  ad  of  the  iSth  Geo.  III.  chap. 
60,  their  motives  do  honour  to  hu- 
manity. And  that  the  meafure  had  no 
ingredient  of  party  fpirit  in  it,  is  clearly 
evident  from  an  omiflion,  in  all  cafes 
impolitic,  and  which  they  had  never 
been  guilty  of  where  Adminiftration  was 
concerned — I  mean  that  of  attempting 
to  render  their  Conflituents  parties, 
and  explaining  the  motives  on  which 
they  proceeded. 

That  it  is  the  part  of  truth  and  wif- 

dom 
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dom  to  tolerate  error  and  folly,  in  order 
to  afcertain  their  nature,  and  remedy 
them,  is  a  propofition  as  clearly  demon- 
flrable,  as  any  in  nature.  The  imagi* 
nary  dangers  to  the  former  from  the 
latter,  are  the  fuggeftions  of  folly  or  of 
Atheijm.  That  an  unlimited  toleration 
of  opinions  may  be  perilous  to  fox^ie  in- 
ftitutions,  may  be  true  ;  for  in  that  cafe 
reajon  would  be  tolerated,  from  whom  the 
mod  alarming  dangers  are  really  to  be 
apprehended  ;  but  error  of  every  kind, 
in  opinions,  and  the  avowal  of  opinions, 
is  (Irengthened  and  eftablifhed  by  fe- 
verity  and  perfecution. 

Those  Proteflants  who  were  not  ca- 
pable of  reafoning  in  this  manner,  were, 
gradually  acquiefcing  in  the  truth  un- 
der the  evidence  of  fac^s  ;  and  a  little 
trouble  taken  to  inform  them  by  the 
friends  of  the  Bill,  much  lefs  than  has 
been     taken    to    pervert     and    inflame 

them, 
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them,  Would  have  quieted  their  minds. 
They  faw,  that  notwithftanding  the  of- 
ficious imprudence  of  a  few  bigotted 
and  vifionary  priefts,  the  great  body  of 
Roman  Catholics  were  afhrnilating  with 
the  reft  of  his  Majefty's  fubjec^s,  and 
gradually  lofing  their  religious  pre- 
judices, in  habits  of  attachment  to  a 
mild  and  happy  Government.  The 
doctrine  of  viiiting  the  hns  of  remote 
anceftors  on  all  their  pofterity,  would 
depopulate  the  earth  ;  for  there  cannot 
be  a  human  being  whofe  life  is  not  for- 
feited on  that  principle. 

The  Bill  was  therefore  obtained  with- 
out fuf&cient  precautions  in  regard  to 
the  people ;  and  the  outrages  *  oc- 
cafioned  in  Scotland,   by  apprehenfions 

that 


*  In  February  1779,  ^^^  ^^b  at  Edinburgh  commit- 
ted violent  outrages  on  the  chapels  and  houfcs  of  the 
Roman  Catholics. 
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that  the  effe^ls  of  it  would  be  extended 
to  that  country,  were  treated  wuth  tod 
much  mdiffercnce  and  contempt.  • 

Indeed,  the  affedation  of  diiVe2.ard 
to  all  religious  opinions,  and  the  arti- 
fice of  paying  occnfional  attention  to  the 
interefts  and  paffions  created  by  them, 
are  circumllances  which  do  not  add  fo 
much  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
our  fenators  as  they  imagine.  A  pro- 
fligate and  unprincipled  hypocrify  ex- 
cites hatred  and  horror  in  the  very 
perfons  on  whom  it  is  intended  to  im- 
pofe ;  whereas  a  plain  avowal  of  any 
opinions,  and  a  conduct  uniformly 
confiftent  with  them,  would  always  be 
excufcd,  and  generally  be  refpe6led. 

You  know  I  have  in  my  eye,  fome  of 
thofe  wits,  who  exprefled  thcmfelves 
fo  unguardedly,  fo  foolifhly,  to  the 
Committees    of    the    eftabliflicd     and 

difieniing 
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diflenting  Clergy,  who  have  fo  often 
of  late  had  intercourfes  with  them : 
almofl  every  man  in  the  kingdom 
was  inftantly  made  acquainted  with 
their  real  chara6lcrs  and  opinions,  and 
the  artifices  they  occafionally  ufed,  to 
cover  and  conceal  them. 

This  may  be  deemed  very  artful ;  but 
it  is  wretched  policy :  it  is  the  reafon,  that 
every  thing  from  Parliament  refpeding 
religion,  is  regarded  by  the  People  with 
fufpicion  and  difrefped. 

Lord  George.  Gordon,  a  young  no- 
bleman of  good  family,  but  of  very  fmall 
fortune  ;  of  an  impetuous  temper,  and 
ftrong  paflTions,  with  an  underflanding 
rather  wild  and  uncultivated  than  weak ; 
having  received  a  tindure  of  religious 
enthufiafm  at  the  breafts  of  a  prefby- 
terian  nurfe — faw,  or  imagined  he  faw, 
his  road  to  glory  in  the  proper  manage- 

C  ment 
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mcriL  of  thefe  circumflaiices.  He  had 
been  a  witnefs  to  what  pafTed  in  Scot- 
land ;  he  believed  that  the  experiment 
on  Toleration  would  be  as  fatal  to  Go- 
vernment, as  the  attempt  to  introduce 
the  Liturgy  had  been  to  Charles  the 
Firfl ;  that  all  Scotland  would  unite 
againfl  the  abettors  of  Popery;  and  that 
he,  pofTibly,  might  be  their  leader. 

His  difpofition,  his  views,  and  his 
connexions  in  Scotland,  led  him  im- 
mediately to  thofe  Scotch  Prefbyterians, 
and  thofe  Methodifls  in  England,  who 
are  of  the  fame  intolerant  complexion. 
Thefe  perfons,  alTembled  with  a  tumul- 
tuous impetuofity,  chofe  him  their 
Prefident ;  and  refolved  on  a  Petition 
to  Parliament,  which  they  determined 
iliould  be  a  law. 

In  all  thefe  proceedings,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  the  people  h^id  fell 

themfelves 
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themfelves  free  from  any  civil  rcRraint 
or  regulation,  but  in  the  commiflion  of 
aclual  outrages  ;  and  they  could  not 
be  expelled  to  have  any  awe  or  appre- 
henfion  of  a  Government,  the  powers 
of  which  were  funk  into  difufe. 

Lord  George  dated  his  meafures, 
and  avowed  his  intentions  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  apparent  extravagance  of 
his  declarations,  made  in  the  abrupt 
and  uncouth  manner  of  a  fchool-boy, 
generally  produced  a  laugh,  and  v^^as  al- 
ways treated  with  contempt. 

This,  in  all  probability,  irritated  his 
pafTions  into  vindi^livenefs  ;  and  know- 
ing he  could  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
a  multitude,  he  determined  to  awe  and 
intimidate  Parliament  into  a  repeal  of 
the  Ad  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 

C  2  This 
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This  is  the  mod  favourable  Interpret 
tation  of  his  adveitifements  and  con- 
duct, previous  to  Friday  the  fecond  of 
June,  when  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand 
men  were  alTembled  by  him  in  St. 
Georgc's-Fields  ;  arranged  in  four  divi- 
fions;  fent  through  different  parts  of 
the  City  to  increafe  their  numbers  ;  and 
re-affembled  at  the  doors  of  the  Senate. 
The  general  pofitionwas,  That  they  had 
a  right  to  what  they  aflied.  They  there- 
fore ufed  violence  on  every  member 
who  would  not  engage  to  obey  their 
commands. 

That  fuch  meafures  had  been  agreed 
upon,  is  very  probable,  from  the  in- 
flruclions  of  Lord  George,  That  the 
Mob  fliould  wait  for  information  from 
him,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  frequently  gave  that  information ; 
and  it  cannot  well  be  doubted,  that 
there  was  an  intention  the  people  fliould 

break 
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break  into  the  Houfes  of  Parliament, 
and  either  compel  them  into  fome  hu- 
miliating and  ridiculous  a^ion,  or  drive 
the  members  out.  All  his  harangues 
were  of  an  inflammatory  nature ;  and  his 
followers  were  on  the  point  of  breaking 

in,  when  Col.  —. -■^"  told  him,   that 

on  the  firft  appearance  of  one  of  the 
Rioters,  he  would  plunge  his  fword  in- 
to the  bofom,  not  of  the  Rioter,  but 
of  Lord  George.  Not  poffefling  the 
genuine  fpirit  of  martyrdom,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  advife  the  people  to  de- 
part ;  teftifying  his  reludance,  however, 
in  granting  Parliament  the  liberty  of 
adjourning  the  bufmefs  to  Tuefday,  and 
declaring  it  very  poffible,  the  houfe 
might  be  blown  up  by  the  time. 

After   committing  outrages  on  the 
Legiflature,     which    would    have     dif- 

honoured 

*  This  faft  is  given  merely  on  the  authority  of  the  nevvfpapers. 
The  Author  was  a  vvitncfs  to  the  general  tnmfaftions  of  the 
Protcftant  Aflbciation,  but  was  prevented  by  the  crowd  from 
getting  into  the  gallery  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.. 
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honoured  a  tribe  of  favagcs — the  Aflb- 
ciated  Mob  proceeded  in  character,  and 
in  defiance  of  laws  held  facred  through- 
out the  world,  deRroyed  the  private 
chapels  of  the  foreign  embaffadors,  in 
Golden-Square  and  Lincoln  s-Inn-Fields, 
and  were  prevented  by  the  foldiers  only 
from  entering  their  houfes.  They  em- 
ployed themfelves  the  two  following 
days,  with  cool  and  rancorous  delibera- 
tion, in  the  deflruclion  of  the  Catholic 
chapel  and  houfes  in  Moorfields,  and 
the  houfe  of  Sir  George  Savile. 

On  Tuefday  the  fixth,  they  allembled 
near  the  Houfes  of  Parliament,  with 
lefs  order  than  on  the  preceding  Fri- 
day ;  and  would,  probably,  have  put 
many  of  the  members  to  death,  if  the 
foldiers  had  not  attended  and  rcfcued 
them. 

Being  offended  by  one  of  the  Ma- 
giflrate's,  they  fent  a  detachment  to 
deflroy  his  houfc,  and  burn  his  fur- 
niture. 
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niturc.      And  when   Parliament  broke 
up,  and  Lord  George   informed  them. 
That    the   confideration  of   their    Peti- 
tion   was    put    off,    until    the    tumults 
fubfided,   a  party  of  them  took  out  his 
liorfes,  and  diew  him  in  triumph  through 
the  City  :   fome  of  the  mofl  decent  and 
prudent,   it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  betook 
themfelves  home;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber fallied  out  in  different  directions  for 
the  purpofes  of  mifchief,  and  depreda- 
tion.    Several   houfes    were    in   flames 
on  that  day,   and  in  the  evening  New- 
gate  was   on   fire.      They    received    fo 
little  moleflation  in  their  meafures,  that 
they  profelFed  a  defign  of  reforming  the 
State,   and   turned   their    views   to  the 
Minifters.     They  fent  a   deputation  to 
the    Prifons    of   the    Fleet    and    King's 
Bench,  defired  the  prifoners  might  be 
difcharged,    for    they    had    determined 
there   fiiould  be  no   place   of  confine- 
ment in  England ;  appointed  the  hour 

on 
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on  which  they  were  to  be  confumedj 
and  were  pun61ual  to  their  appoint' 
ment. 

It  was  not  perceived  they  had 
blended  politics  with  their  principles  oi 
rehgious  cruelty  and  depredation,  un- 
til they  deflroyed  Lord  Mansfield's 
houfe ;  and  declared  in  the  public 
ftreets,  their  intention  of  paying  off  the 
National  Debt,  and  being  revenged  on 
the  Dutch  by  totally  deftroying  the 
Bank  of  England.  Then  the  military 
operations  againft  them  commenced : 
but  with  fo  much  reludance  and  cau- 
tion, that  on  Wednefday  evening,  all 
London  appeared  to  be  on  fire  ;  and  a 
total  diffolution  of  every  thing  like  or- 
der and  government  feemed  to  be  taking 
place. 

The  whole  town  was  illuminated  by 
the  command,   probably,  of  chandlers 

and 
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and  glaziers  boys  ;  but  every  command 
from  the  flreets  was  inflantly  obeyed. 
The  flames  rofe  in  enormous  columns 
from  the  King's-Bench,  Fleet-Prifon, 
the  large  Warehoufes  of  Mr.  Langdale 
the  difliller,  the  ToU-houfes  on  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  and  a  great  number  of 
private  houfes. 

The  Rioters  patrolled  the  flreets  in 
parties,  and  laid  every  houfe,  and  al- 
moll  every  pafTenger  under  contribu- 
tion. People  were  feen  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  fome  carrying  off  their  own 
goods  with  a  view  of  faving  them, 
others  with  goods  they  had  flolen  :  men 
and  women  lay  in  heaps,  from  a  degree 
of  intoxication  which  was  mortal  ;  the 
reports  of  fire  arms  from  the  foldiers, 
and  the  fight  of  defperadoes  dropping 
down  and  dying  with  mingled  rage  and 

pain all  formed  a  fcene  of  horror, 

D  which 
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which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  foon  be 


fo  12:01  ten 


The  exertions  of  Government  by  the 
military  power,  particularly  at  the  Bank, 
and  the  facrifice  made  of  many  of  the 
Rioters,  checked  their  fury,  and  dif- 
perfed  them. 

When  the  terrors  of  men  were  re- 
moved, their  eyes  were  opened  on  the 
nature  of  their  fituation  :  every  man 
faw,  in  a  country  which  boafts  of  its 
Civil  Conflitution;  where  perfonal  fe- 
curity  and  liberty  are  fa  id  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  a  better  manner  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  that  the  firfl 
links  and  ties  of  that  Conflitution  were 
broken;  that  every  family  was  almofl 
detached  and  unfupported  ;  and  that 
the  flightefl  combination  of  villainy, 
might  lay  waRc  a  neighbourhood,  a 
town,  or  a  dillrid ;  or  might  over- 
throw 
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throw  the  (late,  unlefs  prevented  by  a 
power,  whofe  prote6lion  mufl  be  pur- 
chafed  at  a  price  to  which  nothing  on 
earth  is  an  equivalent. 

It  is  on  all  fides  confefled,  that  the 
adminiflration  of  our  civil  government 
has  fallen  into  difufe,  and  that  the  very 
nature  of  it  is  nearly  forgotten.  Timid 
wretches,  called  Englifhmen,  tremble 
at  the  ruftling  of  the  winds  ;  and  they 
blefs  providence  for  the  quiet  and  fafcty 
they  experience  under  military  regula- 
tions, as  flieep  bleat  their  fatisfadion 
in  the  inclofures  of  butchers,  where 
they  may  efcape  the  depredation  of 
wolves. 

These  are  the  difcoveries  which  I  hint- 
ed at,  as  having  been  made  by  the  late 
outrages  :  and  they  are  as  important 
to  this  country  as  can  well  be  imagin- 
ed. They  form  an  era  in  the  hiflory  of 
D  2  our 
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our  Conflitution,  and  the  meafuies 
taken  at  this  time,  will  determine  our 
difputes  on  Liberty  and  Slavery.  For 
if  civil  regulations  are  revived^  and  the 
Magiflrates  arc  rendered  competent  to 
provide  for  our  fecurity,  our  Confli- 
tution will  be  rcjiorcd.  But  if  a  daf- 
tardly  terror,  an  effeminate  indolence, 
induce  us  to  commit  the  care  of  our- 
felves  and  families  to  an  Army,  under 
any  appellation,  or  in  ^.ny  method  of 
introducing  it,  whofe  afiTiftance  we  have 
experienced  in  difficulties  and  dangers, 
at   the    rememembrance   of   which    we 

ought     ever    to    blufh we    then 

fink  into  th^  condition  of  our  neigh- 
bours, with  this  only  difference,  that 
we  fiiall  be  more  effectually  enflaved 
from  the  very  nature'^  of  our  fituation, 
and  tafle  our  mifery  in  multiplied  bit- 
ternefs,  while  w^e  have  any  recollection 
of  our  former  fituation. 

When 

*   All  Governments  pcrfcaiy  de<"po:ic  are  bounded  by  drfcrti 
or  \\)-  fcai. 
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Wh£n  I  mentioned  difcoveries,  you 
probably  expected  I  fliould  point  out 
to  you  the  French  or  American  agents, 
who  have  been  fuppofed  to  have  occa- 
fioned  this  tumult.  I  have  fliewn  its 
general  caufes;  I  will  jufi;  touch  on  thefe 
opinions. 

No  flranger  can  be  long  in  this  coun- 
try, without  perceiving  its  total  want 
of  police  ;  that  perfons  of  all  defcrip- 
tions  and  chara61ers,  crowd  into  any 
corner  as  they  think  proper  ;  that  the 
firft  Magiftrate  of  the  beft  civil  Confti- 
tution  in  the  world,  fleeps  under  the 
protection  of  a  foldier  ;  a  being  degraded 
from  the  rank  of  citizen,  and  not 
even  known  or  acknowledged  in  that 
Conftitution  ;  that  youth  and  health 
commit  themfelves  to  reft  under  the 
care  of  age  and  infirmity  ;  that  villainy 
may  aftemble  defperadoes  in  any  num- 
bers, without  queftion  or  moleftation  ; 

and 
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and  that  the  blacked  crimes  may  be 
committed,  and  the  mofl  mifchievous 
devaflations  be  widely  fpread,  before  a 
remedy  (almoft  as  hateful  as  the  evil) 
can  poffibly  be  applied. 

There  are  reafons  to  think,  thatthefc 
circumflances  had  fuggefled  to  the 
French  and  Americans  a  plan  oT'de- 
flroying  London.  But  from  the  imjper- 
fccl  hints  and  circumflances  I  coulcl 
collect,  I  Tiiould  imagine  the  plan  was 
to  have  taken  efFe6l,  when  the  fleets 
and,  perhaps,  armies  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  appeared  on  our  coafts. 

This  is  not  the  only  inflance  in  whicl^ 
the  Americans  have  found  their  allies 
tardy  ;  and  we  perhaps  may  owe  the 
difappointment  of  their  views,  to  the 
villainy  of  the  Proteftant  Affociation, 
For  there  does  not  appear  the  flightefl 
ground  of  fufpicion,  that  there  was  any 

connection 
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conne^lion  between  thofe  who  were  to 
execute  fuch  a  plan  and  the  Proteflant 
Ailociation. 

r 

Nay,  wc  mull  have  fo  much  candor 
to  the  AfTociation  itfelf,  and  pay  fo 
much  regard  to  the  declarations  of  their 
Secretary,  after  the  mifchiefs  have  been 
committed,  as  to  fuppofe  it  was  not 
their  intention  to  do  all  that  has  been 
done ;  that  they  meant  merely  to  in- 
timidate the  Legiflature,  and  to  wreak 
their  religious  rancour  on  the  Roman 
Catholics.  When  they  had  thrown  open 
the  prifons,  their  acceflion  of  force  en- 
larged the  views  of  the  moft  adive  a- 
mong  them,  and  the  faints  were  to  inherit 
the  earth. 

If  any  friends  to  France  and  America 
mingled  with  them,  as  there  are  reafons 
to  fufpe6l,   it  was  done  too  late  to  have 
any  great  effed  on  their  views  or  ac- 
tions. 
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tions.  They  were  probably  difappointed 
in  having  a  proje6l  taken  out  of  their 
hands,  which  at  a  more  convenient 
feafon,  might  have  been  executed  in  an 
effedual  manner* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

S    I    R, 


June  1 6,  1780 


Your  mofl  obedient 

humble  Servant. 


LETTER     II.'  " 


JFIjat  is  fettled  iy  cuftom,  though  it  le  not  goody  yet  at  hajt  is 
fit ;  and  thofe  things  iK}hich  have  long  gone  together,  are  as  it 
ivere  confederate  nvithin  themfelt'es,  ivhereas  nezv  things  piece 
net  fo  nuell ;  hut  though  they  help  by  their  utility^  yet  they 
trouhle  hy  their  ivconformity.  They  are  like  firangers,  more 
ad-iHtrcd  and  lefs  favoured, .  JB  AC  o  N . 


SIR, 
'TP  H  E    queflion  you  have   propofed 

•^     is  a  moft  important  one What 

can  be  done  to  reftore  our  Conftitution 
to  its  ancient  vigor  ?  But  in  order  to 
confine  my  own  as  well  as  your  attention 
to  thofe  particular  objeds  which  now  in- 
tereft  the  Public,  I  would  ftate  yourmeap- 
ing  in  the  following  words. — What  are 
theprovifionsof  theEnglifhConflitution 

E  for 
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for  perfonal  and  domeftic  lecurity,  and 
the  prefervation  of  order  and  peace  ? 

It  is  a  maxin}  of  eftablifh^d  aiitnori- 
ty,  that  governments,  to  Be  perpetuated, 
ftiould  be  frequently  brought  back  to 
their  firft  principles.  They  are  not  to 
be  reformed  and  changed  on  fpeculative 
plans,  for  the  people  are  go\  crned 
more  by  the  authority  of  ancient  cqf- 
toms,  than  by  argument  or  reafon. 
My  bufmefs  therefore  ffiall  be,  to  exa- 
mine a  venerable  building,  whofe  prin- 
cipal pillars  remain,  though  perhaps 
concealed  by  ivy,  or  mouldered  by  time; 
and  whofe  minuter  parts  can  be  deli- 
neated only  by  a  reference  to  thofc 
which    form   and    fupport    the   whole. 

Indeed  the  flru^ure  itfelf  was  never 
perfc611y  completed.  A  rude  plan  was 
given  by  the  Saxons,  which  the  Danes 
nearly  erafed.  The  fine  genius  of  Alfrec} 

reared 
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tear'eci  afterwards  the  general  and  effeti- 
tial  parts  of  a  flrudure,  the  idea  of  which 
has  been  imprefTed  on  the  imagination 
and  heart  of  every  Englifhman ;  and,  it  is 
tp  be  hoped,  will  never  be  obliterated. 

'• '    •'■'-'  •  .  i'' 

To   fome   perforis  it  appears  to  be  i. 

vague  idea,  becaufe   the  magnitude  of 

^n   objed,    whofe  parts   are   fo  diftaht, 

broken,  and  deformed,  make  it  difficult 

for    them    to    comprehend  its   general 

f^^mn^etry  and  beauty. 

niiq  '^l  v; 

I   afcribe   the  complete  formation  of 


^ai 


tJxpfc  general  outlines,  by  which  wc 
have  ever  defined  the  Eiiglifh  Confti- 
tution  to  Alfred,  on  the  authority  of 
hiftorians,  who  fpecify  the  particular 
regulations  which  rendered  his  govern- 
ment fo  happy  as  well  as  glorious; 
which  have  been  in  fome  degree  pre- 
J[eiy^,aijiidft  violent  and  numerous  re- 
:     ir  A  1  E  2         ,   .volutions ; 
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volutions  ;  to  which  every  EngHfliman 
has  an  unconquerable  partiality ;  and 
the  reftoration  of  which  to  their  proper 
vigor  and  effecl,  would  fecure  our  per- 
fons  and  property,  and  preferve  that 
peace  and  order  v»'hich  are  fo  efTential 
to  the  happinefs  of  the  community* 

Keeping  in  view  thofe  general,  thofc 
beautiful  outlines  which  were  formed 
by  the  inftitutions  of  our  early  ance(^ 
tors ;  over  which  the  people  fighed  when 
broken  and  deformed  by  the  Norman 
conquefl,  by  the  bloody  contefts  of  the 
Houfes  of  Lancafter  and  York,  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  and  the 
folly  of  that  of  Stuart  ;  and  an  atten- 
tion to  which  alone,  rendered  the  revo- 
lution a  blefling  : — w^e  mufl  define  an 
Englifh  citizen  to  be  a  free-man ;  who 
is  to  owe  his  prote^lion,  and  thefegurity 
of  his  family  and  property,  to  a  civil  go- 
vernment, 
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V^^jnrrieu^,-  rO^  ;Wjiich  he  is  an  elTentia^ 
Uie^ber..     ^r^^  _ 

You  will  obferve,  Sir,  that  I  confine 
myfelf  to  one  obje6l,  or  one  part  of  our 
Gpjiftitution,  which  provided  for  ithe 
iafety  -^fandividuals,  and  the  preferva- 
tion  of  order  by  the  following  regu- 
ia.tions,  ,  flill  eixilling  in  names  and 
£9irms  ;  the  revival  of  which  would 
t>e.  the  moft.  beneficial  and  popular  a<3; 
^f  Government  which  can  well  be  ima- 
glmd* 

The  whole  kingdom  was,  as  it  is 
nQW,  divided  into  counties,  hundreds, 
^njd  tithings.  Ten  families  were  afib- 
ciated,  their  names  entered,  their  occu- 
pations defined  :  the  males  in  them  from 
eighteeen  to  fifty,  or  fixty  years  of  age, 
pledged  themfelves  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  tithing;   and  to  obey  the  fumrnons 

of 
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of  the  decennary  or  tithingmanj.  on  xhi 
leaft   apprehenfion    of  danger,,^  ^fj^^y 

were   furniflied  with  fuch  arms  a§  the 

•  -I '    ui-'i  111 

times  afforded.  1 

^;,The  perfed  knowledge  which  every 
neighbourhood  had  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
the  concern  which  every  man  had  in 
the  fecurity  of  every  man  ;  and  the  obli- 
gation which  every  decennary  was  under 
to  be  anfwerable  for  his  tithing,  cither 
prevented  all  violations  of  peace  an4 
order,  or  correded  them  at  theix  fixft 

_^  AtL  the  decennaries  or  tithingmen 
were  chofen  by  the  people  once  a-year,  and 
this  is  an  ejfential  circumftance  in  the 
inftitution. 

The  ten  tithingmen  of  every  diflri<^ 
called  a  hundred,  becaufe  it  contained 

a  hundred 
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^''hundred  fWinilies,  chofe  a  perfon  to 
j^f^fide  over  the  hundred,  to  whom  they 
made  their  appeals,  and  who  had  4 
power  of  calling  them  out — AH  thefe 
were  amenable  to  the  Earl  or  Count 
wfio  governed  the  county;  and  he  was 
amenable  to  the  King,  wHho  either  by 
the  Earl  or  by  the  Sheriff,  both  of  which 
icere  of  his  own  appointment,  could 
ikll  out  the  whole  force  of  a  county^ 
ht  o£  any  number  of  counties,  as  the 
ptiblic  exigencies  required  ;  while  the 
liiternal  peace  and  order  of  each  diftrift 
was  provided  for  without  his  inter- 
erei^ce,  and,  in  a  manner,  perfe^ly  con- 
fiflent  with  bis  general  authority  andin-» 


Nothing    has    ever   been    miagineci 

more  fimple  in  its  conftrudion,  or  more 

effectual    in    the    execution,    than  this 

fet  of  the  Englifli  Conftitution.     The 

*^  "  feveral 
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fex^eral  ^pvrcrs  of  it,  which  in  mofl  cafcs 
are  lii  eternal  difcord,  are  here  fo  hap- 
pily blended,  that  the  people  are  fecure 
and  free  ;  the  King  s  power  extends  to 
every  ihing  but  mifchief,  and  is  in  re- 
ality greater  than  can  be  obtained  oi^ 
any  other  plan. 

These  regulations  might  be  eafily  re- 
llored  and  rendered  as  effe61ual  as  ever. 
The  prepofrefKons  of  the  people  are 
Arongly  in  their  favour  ;  and,  perhaps, 
no  others  can  be  contrived  which  will 
not  fet  the  body  of  the  people  at  enmity 
with  Government  ;  which  will  perfe6lly 
allay  their  apprehenfions  and  jealoufies  ; 
will  make  them  the  minifters  of  their 
own  fccurity,  while  the  power  of  the 
King  reaches  every  individual  of  them, 
by  a  chain,  every  link  of  which  is  ef- 
fe'6lual,  and  will  not  interfere  with  the 
prerogative  of  the  King  in  other  de- 
partments 
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partmenls    of   the    flate,    however    the 
bufinefs  of  them  may  be  adminiftered. 

This  is  the  moment  of  time  in  which 
thefe  inftitutions  may  be  reftored.  The 
people,  fenfible  of  their  danger,  and  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  confequences  of  em- 
ploying troops  to  prote(5i:  them,  are 
alTociating  in  feveral  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis :  but  they  feem  totally  at  a  lofs 
ho^toconftruc^thofeAffociations.  They 
are  embarraffed  with  the  fhoals  and 
quick-fands  of  laws.  Every  thing  is  fo 
quiet,  fo  regular,  fo  void  of  trouble  under 
thej&r<?/^w/ regulations  of  military  law;  and 
their  ow^n  attempts  are  fo  inconvenient 
and  troublefome,  that  they  will  probably 
give  up  the  care  of  themfelves,  confent 
to  a  military  police,  orfomething  fimilar 
to  it,  and  confign  their  fecurity  and 
liberty  to  a  power,  which  is  always  be- 
nignant in  its  firft  approaches,  and  fel- 

F  dom 
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dom  fhews  its  fangs.until  it  be  too  late 
to  efcape  them. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
S    I    R, 

Your  much  obliged,  and 

June  20,  1780. 

jnoft  humble  Servant. 


LETTER     III. 


Confultatum  Inde^  //'.■»  rojlrh^  an  in  Senatu^  an  In  cajlris  adopti 
mincuparctur :  Iri  in  caftra  placuit,  Tac 


S    I    R, 

Will   ai 

order  you  have  flated  them- 


T  Will  anfwer  yoiir  objedions  in  the 


1.  That  the  plan  I  have  given, 
is  not  at  this  time  practicable ;  and 
that  all  armed  Affociations,  are  of- 
fences againft  particular  a(5ls  of  par- 
liament. 

2.  That  the  late  outrages  proved  the 

F  2  inefficacy 
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inefficacy  oi  the  civil  power  without  the 
aid  of  die  army  ;  that  the  army  is  a  ne- 
ceffary  part  of  our  Civil  Conftitution  ; 
and  that  the  ufe  made  of  it  in  fupprefling 
thofe  outrages,  was  not  only  expe- 
dient, but  legal  and  conflitutional. 

If  you  fuppofe  the  plan  impra^icable, 
becaufe  the  influence  of  the  Crown  and 
the  meafures  of  Admin iflration  are  di- 
rected to  the  eflabliflrment  of  an  un- 
mixed Monarchy ;  in  which  all  the 
people  will  be  proteBed  by  the  army, 
part  of  which  may  have  the  appellation 
of  militia,  and  in  which  fuch  inftitu- 
tions  as  were  formed  for  civil  liberty 
would  be  inconvenient  : — My  anfwer 
is.  That  thougli  I  have  ever  regretted 
many  of  thofe  meafures  which  have 
lately  alarmed  the  friends  of  our  an- 
cient Conflitution — I  do  not  attribute 
them  to  any  particular  Prince,  or  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  Adminiftration.  The  evils  we 
complain  of  are  owing  to  a  general 
caufe  ;  the  firft  operations  of  which, 
perhaps,  no  wifdom  could  eafdy  have 
prevented. 

At  the  Revolution  and  the  Acceffion 
of  the  Hanover  Family,  the  exijlence  of 
the  Conflitution  was  faid  to  depend  on 
having  a  certain  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment in  favour  of  the  reigning  Prince. 
This  pofition,  though  not  a  fa6l,  and 
though  a  wretched  artifice  in  policy, 
was  admitted  without  controverfy  ;  it 
faved  the  firfl  friends  of  the  Revolution 
and  Hanover  fucceflion  a  few  additional 
ftruggles  ;  it  fmoothed  the  way  of  the 
firft  Whig  Adminiftrations  ;  and  invol- 
ved their  fucceffors  in  the  hateful  ne- 
celfity  of  perpetually  extending  an  evil, 
which  by  rendering  Parliament  con- 
temptible, and  throwing  an  odium  on 
Adminiftration,  and  the  K — g,   will  in 

fome 
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fome  future  time  make  the  whole  nation 
acquiefce  in  the  demolition  of  Govern- 
ment, and  bring  things  to  a  Rate  of 
anarchy  or  of  defpotifra. 

I  profefs  to  keep  clear  of  this  vortex 
of  corruption.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  prcfent  Cabinet  and  Adminiflration 
have  no  fyflem,  but  what  arifes  from 
the  necelTities  of  their  fituation  ;  and 
that  they  can  have  no  obje^lion,  be- 
caufe  they  will  feel  no  inconvenience 
from  the  revival  of  conftitutional  infti- 
tutions,  which  have  not  the  m.oft  dif- 
tant  reference  to  their  forms  of  legifla- 
tion  by  the  management  of  Parliament. 

Ir  you  mean  that  is  impracticable, 
becaufc  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
are  too  far  advanced  in  luxury,  too  in- 
dolent, too  effeminate  to  enter  on  any 
plan  of  fecurity,  which  will  require  the 
leaft  trouble,    or  put  them  to  the  leaft 

inconvenience ; 
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inconvenience ;  and  if  you  can  afcer- 
tain  this  facl,  I  have  no  anfwer  to 
make.  But  the  trouble  and  inconveni- 
ence are  fuch  as  would  not  be  com- 
plained of  by  women.  What  is  it  but 
an  amufement  to  learn  the  common  ufe 
of  arms  ?  What  inconvenience  to  fub- 
mit  to  fuch  regulations  as  may  bring  to- 
gether a  neighbourhood,  a  parifli,  the 
ward  of  a  city,  a  town,  a  diflrid,  kc.  to 
clear  them  of  vagabonds,  occafionally 
to  affift  the  civil  Magiftrate,  and  to  lay 
the  bafis  of  a  general  fecurity,  confi- 
dence, and  llrength,  where  it  ought 
to  be  laid,  in  the  v;hole  body  of  the 
people  ? 

I  w^ill  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is 
no  other  method  by  which  dillurban- 
ces,  riots,  and  infurredions  can  be  pre- 
vented (without  debahng  the  people  into 
the  condition  of  brutes) :  and  there  is 
no  other  method  by  which  a  king  may 

hold 
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hold  every  man  in  the  nation  in  his 
hands ;  while  every  man  in  the  nation 
would  feel  and  know  himfelf  to  be  as  free 
as  it  is  pofTible  he  fliould  be  in  fociety. 

Hints  have  been  thrown  out,  of  a61s 
of  Parliament  which  render  fuch  AfTo- 
ciations  as  I  recommend  illegal  ;  but 
the  ads  are  not  fpecified.  I  know  there 
are  laws  forbidding  a  man's  going 
armed,  in  a  time  of  tranquillity  and 
peace,  without  leave  from  a  Magiflrate, 
and  fpecifying  fuch  affemblies  of  people 
as  are  dangerous  and  feditious ;  but 
without  the  mofl.  diftant  reference  to 
the  right  which  every  man  has  from 
nature,  from  the  connivance  of  the 
moft  defpotic  governments,  and  from 
the  exprefs  provifions  of  the  Englifh 
Conflitution — to  provide  for  his  own 
defence  and  that  of  his  family ;  and  to 
unite   with    his    neighbourhood,   under 

the 
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the  eye  and  direction  of  the  fupreme 
Magiftrate,  for  the  general  peace  and 
order  of  the  community. 

If  there  were  fuch  laws  as  you  men-^ 
tion,  they  could  not  pofiTibly  have  ef- 
fed,  againfl  not  only  a  neceffary  right 
of  nature,  but  an  effential  principle  of 
the  Engjlifh  ConRitution.  If  a  law  were 
made,  that  becaufe  it  is  pojjible  an  En- 
glifli  eledor  may  become  venal,  there- 
fore all  ele6lors  muft  rclinquifh  the  right 

of  voting -Would  this  conftitute  an 

obligation  ?  Will  any  man  fay,  that  the 
Legiflature  is  competent  to  the  making 
of  fuch  a  law  ? — how  much  lefs  to  an- 
nihilate the  firft  and  mod;  important 
principles  of  human  fociety,  by  award- 
ing, that  as  it  is  pofTible  men  may  make 
an  improper  ufe  of  their  limbs,  or  their 
arms,  which  may  be  as  neceffary  as 
their  limbs,  they  muft  therefore  fuffer 
them  to  be  taken  off. 

G  The 
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The  power  of  the  Legiflature,  like 
every  power  in  human  fociety,  is  limit- 
ed by  certain  and  accurate  bounds ; 
it  may  exceed  thefe  bounds,  and  com- 
mit abfurdities,  and  even  offences.  The 
Englifli  Legiflature  is  jufl  as  competent 
to  make  a  law,  by  which  every  Englifli- 
man  may  be  banifhed  to  the  Orkneys, 
or  put  to  death,  as  it  is  to  enjoin  the 
people  to  give  up  the  right  of  felf-de- 
fence  and  prefervation,  by  the  ufe  of 
their  limbs,  or  by  the  ufe  of  arms. 

The  apprehenfion  that  Affociations 
will  produce  commotions  and  riots,  in- 
flead  of  preventing  them,  muff  be  pre- 
tended only.  And  all  the  arguments 
for  depriving  the  people  of  the  right  of 
affociating,  becaufe  they  have  often  af- 
femblcd  for  mifchievous  purpofes,  are 
delulive.  Cardinal  de  Retz  fays,  That 
all  numerous  alfemblies  are  Mobs ;  and 
I  will  add,  that  all  Mobs  are  mifchie- 
vous. 
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vous.  Let  the  people  who  might  form 
fuch  affemblies  be  divided  into  fmall 
bodies  ;  and  though  the  individuals 
be  not  improved,  they  will  acfl:  reafon- 
ably  and  w^ell.  The  defign  of  Affocia- 
tions,  is  to  prevent  large  and  tumultu- 
ous affemblies ;  to  arrange  the  people 
under  the  eye  of  Government,  as  ac- 
curately as  an  army,  without  diminifh- 
ing  their  conftitutional  independance 
and  liberty  ;  to  increafe  the  difficulty  of 
mifleading  them,  and  to  deflroy  all  ideas 
of  appeals  to  them. 

Here  I  beg  to  be  underftood,  not  as 
aiming  at  any  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  :  but  the  idea  of  an  appeal  to  them 
has  been  borrowed  from  the  government 
oi  Rome;  in  England  it  is,  like  the  in- 
troduction of  military  force,  a  thing 
that  negligence  or  mifmanagement  may 
render  iiecejfary  ;  but  the  Conftitution  is 
perfed  without  it ;  no  fuppofition  is 
G  2  made 
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made  of  the  poffibility  of  having  ^iny 
occafion  to  make  it ;  and  whenever  it 
is  niade,  the  remedy  may  be  as  hazard- 
ous as  any  evil  it  can  be  defigned  to  re- 
move. A  whole  nafion,  like  the  hu- 
man body,  in  order  to  ad  with  har- 
mony and  pleafure,  muft  be  divided  in- 
to fmall  parts,  each  having  its  local 
power,  fubjed  to  the  diredion  and  con- 
troul  of  the  general  will.  The  people 
of  England  have  a  right  to  petition, 
either  as  individuals  or  as  bodies  ;  but 
they  cannot  affemble,  unlefs  it  be  on 
fpecified  occafions ;  or  by  the  requifition 
of  thofe  Magiftrates  which  I  have  de- 
fcribed  in  the  plan,  and  who  are  amen- 
able to  the  King,  as  the  firfl  Magiftrate 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  tumultuous  affembly,  called  the 
Protellant  Affociation,  was  an  uncon- 
ftitutional  one  ;  it  could  not  have  been 
brought    together,    if  the   inftitutions  I 

wifli 
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wifli  to  revive,  had  not  been  long  dif-^ 
ufed  ;  or  if  it  had  been  brought  toge- 
ther, the  civil  power  would  have  fully 
guarded  us  from  its  outrages. 

This  leads  me  to  your  fecond  ob- 
je^lion, 

That  the  late  outrages  proved  the 
inefficacy  of  the  civil  power,  without 
the  aid  of  the  army. This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  fad  ;  but  it  proves  nothing 
more,  than  that  a  rufty  firelock  may  be 
pf  no  ufe. 

Will  you,  Sir,  or  any  man  affirm, 
if  every  Citizen  of  London  had  been, 
what  the  Conflitution  of  England,  not 
only  allows,  but  requires  every  man  to 
be,  in  a  condition  to  defend  himfelf 
and  his  family;  to  ele61  a  Magiftrate 
who  might  not  only  make  orations  for 
him  in  the  Common  Council,  and  eat 

good 
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good  dinners  at  the  Common  Hall,  but 
call  the  Ward  out  for  its  general  de- 
fence ;  take  the  orders  of  a  fuperior 
Magiftrate,  join  the  other  Wards,  and 
defend  the  Gity  : — will  it  be  imagined, 
that  any  of  the  mifchiefs  which  followed 
the  Proteftant  AfTociation   would  have 

have  taken  place  ? The  civil  power 

was  dead !  and  the  Magiftrates  were 
only  nominal.  In  the  cafe  alluded  to, 
the  City  of  London  was  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  man,  who,  having  loft  the  ufe 
of  his  limbs,  is  glad  to  be  indebted  to 
any  one  for  prote6lion  from  an  enemy 
who  would  deftroy  him.  It  does  not 
folio  Vv,  that  when  he  recovers  the  ufe  of 
his  limbs,  he  is  to  continue  under  the 
protection  and  in  the  power  of  his  de- 
liverer. 

But  you  mean  to  try  my  temper,  I 
fuppofe,  when  you  fay, — The  army  is  a 
nccelfary  part  of  our  Civil  Conflitution  ; 

and 
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and  that  the  ufe  made  of  it,  in  fiiprelT- 
ing  the  outrages  of  the  Proteftant  Affo- 
ciation,  was  not  only  expedient,  but 
legal  and  conftitutional, 

I  will  ftate  your  meaning  at  large, 
in  the  words  of  Lord  Mansfield ;  and 
anfwer  you  from  a  fpeech  which  he 
made,  when  his  faculties  were  in  greater 
vigour,  and  his  views  of  the  Englifh 
Conftitution  lefs  influenced  and  partial, 
than  they  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  at 
prefent. 

In  his  fpeech  on  the  addrefs,  Mon- 
day, June  the  igth,  he  faid,  "  All  men, 
*'  of  all  ranks,  defcriptions,  and  deno- 
'  minations,  are  bound  by  their  oath 
"  of  allegiance  to  interpofe  for  the  pre- 
''  vention  of  a<^s  of  high  treafon  or  felo- 
' '  ny, wherever  any  attempts  to  perpetrate 
''  fuch  crimes  are  made  in  their  pre- 
*'  fence  *,  and  are   criminal  if  they  do 

''  not, 
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not  do  it  ;  fuppofing,  as  muft  be  uri- 
cierftood,  that  the  ability  of  preven- 
tion is  within  their  power  or  capacity. 
— This  is  a  general  duty  ;  an  uni- 
verfal  obligation   tiiat  extends  to  all 

the  members  of  the  community. 

If  a  man  perceives  another  in  the  acH: 
of  pulling  down  a  chapel,  or  place  of 
worfhip,  or  fetting  fire  to  a  houfe, 
he  not  only  has  a  right,  but  is  under 
a  duty  to  endeavour  to  prevent  him ; 
if  the  perpetrator  refills,  fo  as  to  make 
violence  neceflary  in  the  prevention  ; 
the  circumftances  are  a  fufficient  fanc- 
tion  and  exculpation  for  the  confe- 
quences  of  fuch  a  violation,  to  what- 
ever degree  it  may  extend.  How  then 
is  it,  that  this  peculiar  kind  of  thing, 
called  military  laiu,  is  to  be  confidered 
as  being  eflablilhed  from  the  late  in- 
terpofition  of  the  foldiery  ? — What  did 
they  do,  that  any  man  was  not  bound 
to  do,  if  he  had  poffeffed  the  power  ? 

''  — nothing. 
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'••  nothing.     They  were  fciU  for  to  the 
"-  metropolis ; — that    order    the     King 
*'  has    an  undoubted  right   to  give,   as 
"■  the  head  of  his  armies.      When    they 
"  came,   they   were   ordered  to  patrole 
''  the  ftreets.      In  the  execution  of  that 
"  duty,    they  found  certain  men  in  the 
"  actual    commifTion    of    felony,    and 
'■'  therefore   were   bound,    in    common 
'^  with  all  cvoil  men  who  had  the  power, 
"-  and   no    othenuije,    to   prevent   it.      If 
''-  they  had  exercifed  that  power  in  an 
>'  improper  manner,   they  would   have 
"  been  amenable   to    the  civil  law,  and 
''  not    the  military  ;   and   if   any    indi- 
\'  vidual    of   them    had   killed   a   man, 
^'  without  being  juftified  by  the  offen- 
"  der  s  perfeverance  in  the  ad  of  felony, 
"■  he  would  have  been  liable  to  be  tried 
'■'•  for  murder,  and  to  have  fuflered  the 
''  laws.      In  the  whole  of  thefe  proceed- 
''  inn-s,   therefore,  the  military  have  not 
''  aded  in  their  technical  capacity  as  mili- 

H  ''  tary, 
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tary,  but  have  merely  exercifed  their 
duty  as  civil  men,  which  they,  in  com- 
mon with  other  civil  men,  have  both  a 
right  and  ;an  obhgation  to  exercife. 
When  a  body  of  men  are  convened, 
without  proceeding  to  the  a6lual  per- 

■  petration  of  treafonable  or  felonious 
ads,  then,  by  a  claufe  in  the  riot  a6t, 
the  prefence  of  a  civil  Magiftrate  is 
nece (Tary, before  the  military  can  inter- 
pofe  at  all  ;  and  for  this  rcafon,  that 
as  no  aifts  of  felony  were  committed, 
they  could  have  no  plea  in  their  civil 
chara^ler  for  meddling  at  all ;  but  by 
the  flatute-law  of  the  country,  it  be- 

•  comes  felonious  in  any  combination 
of  men  to  perfeverc  in  that  combina- 
tion  after  the  riot  act   has  been  read 
byajuflice  of  the   peace;   and  this 
being  done,   then,   and  not  till  then, 
they  have  a  conjiitutioncil  reafon  for  their 
interpofition ;   namely,    the    privilege 
and    duty    of    hindering     the     com- 

'*  mifTion 
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*^  miflion  of  felony  whenever  they^ 
'  have  it  in  their  power.  This  being 
'  therefore  the  plain  voice  of  the  law, 
'  I  do  not  fee  how  any  prerogative  of 
'  the  King  has  been  exercifed,  nor  how 
'  military  law  has  been  eftablifhed. 
'  Nothing  has  been  done,  out  of  the  regu- 
'■  lar  courfe  of  the  law,  and  no  power  has 
'  been  afTumed  by  the  foldiery,  which 
'  they  do  not  poffefs  as  civil  individu- 
'  als,  arid  not  in  their  technical  capa- 
'  city,  as  members  of  the  military. 

In  the  following  paflage,  Lord  Mans- 
field has  anfwered  himfelf. —  ^  ''  It  will 
*'  be  faid,  I  fuppofc,  that  the  civil  Ma- 
*'  giRrate  is  not  ftrong  enough;  fhall 
*•  he  not  then  call  in  the  afliftance  of 
*'  the  troops  ? — I  beg  leave  to  fay,  that 

''  the 

*   Mr.  Murray's  fpeech  on  the   Weftminfter  election  ia 
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''  the  law  of  England,  will  not  fuffer  J! 
''  Hippo lition  of  that  fort  to  be  made  : 
''  for  if  a  Sheriff  Avho  is  armed,  (I  am 
*•  aware  of  the  objedion)  I  fay,  if  a 
"■  Sheriff  who  is  armed  with  the  civil 
"  power  of  his  country,  or  if  a  Bailiff 
''  who  is  armed  by  the  law,  if  he  fliould 
'•  give  an  anfwcr,  for  not  returning  the 
".King's  writ,  that  he  was  refifted; 
''  though  the  fa^l  be  true,  the  law  con- 
*'  fiders  it  as  a  fa6l  not  to  be  fiippofed, 
"  and  an  adion  lies  againff  him  at  the 

*'  fuit  of  the  party — and  why  ? be- 

"  caufe  it  is  a  libel  on  the  Government,  to 
''  fuppofc  the  civil  Magiffrate  not  ffrong 

"  enough. The  troops  are  kept  up 

''  up  by  annual  hills,  not  for  the  affiflance 
''  of  the  civil  Magiflrate,  that  would 
"  be  for  a  reafon  that  Injls  for  ever. — ' 
*'  Can.  any  civil  Magiffrate  fend  a  war- 
"'  rant  to  the  Guards  ? — Is  there  fucha 
*'  warrant  known  to  the  law  ? — No  man, 
"  Sir,  would  wiffi  to  live  to  fee  that  day, 

*'  when 
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?'  when  the  Civil  Government  of  this 
''  Country  cannot  fupport  itfelf  without 
''  the  afliftance  of  the  military,  i  will 
""  be  bold  to  fay,  when  it  is  not,  that 
*'-  Civil  Government  is  undone  ;  for  it  is  then 
''  not  the  law,  but  the  military  that  go- 
"  verns  ;  and  I  hope  in  this  country, 
*'  the  bare  word  of  a  iipjlaff,  will  go  as 
*'  far  as  the  commands    of  a  lieutenant 

'-*■  general. Suppofe,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 

V*  cafe  of  the  mofl  extraordinary  necef- 
*'  fity,  when  the  civil  Magiflrate  is  really 
''  over-powered ;  and  there  is  fire  Jet  to  the 
*'  town;  fliall  riot  the  troops  then  be 
*'  called  in  to  his  afTiftance  ? — I  think  I 
'-'  put  the  objedions  as  ftrong  as  I  can. 
'■'-  — That  fatal  argument  of  contending  for 
"  an  EXCEPTION  to  conflitutional  principles  \ 
"'  tJiat  fatal  argument  has  brought  us  many 
*'  times  to  the  brink  of  deflruclion.'' 

Though  I  confider    this   anfwer   of 

Lord 
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Lord  Mansfield  to  himfelf  as  a  fiifBcient 
one,  to  thofe  who  underfland  the  na- 
ture of  the  Englifl\  Conflitution,  I  can- 
not avoid  making  fome  obfervations  on 
a  fpeech  which  is  fraught  with  more 
pernicious  fophifms  than  any  which  I 
ever  read.  I  fuppofe  Lord  Mansfield's 
talents  in  this  fpecies  of  eloquence  never 
to  have  been  exceeded  :  parous  callidus, 

bonos   &  modejlos  anteibal. He    began 

•with  prepoirelTing  his  hearers  in  his  fa- 
vour by  the  mofl  candid  and  liberal  fen- 
timents  on  Toleration.  He  then  im- 
prefTed  on  their  minds  the  ftrongcft  de- 
teftationof  the  late  outrages,  by  a  bandiiii 
calling  itfelf  a  Protejlant  AJfociation :  having 
been  a  fufferer  himfelf,  from  an  apparent 
wantonnejs  in  their  cruelty ;  and  fpeaking 
in  a  refigned  tone,  every  word  funk  deep- 
ly, and  gave  him  full  poflefTion  of  the 
hearts  of  his  heaxers.  He  took  his  ufual 
advantage  of  the,acquifition  ;   he  dwelt 

on 
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on  all  the  poiTible  perils  of  our  fituation, 
except  thofe  which  were  obvious  and 
impending ;  and  men  being  more  go- 
verned by  imagination  than  reafon,  he 
artfully  fuppofed  they  might  be  made 
to  diRruft  the  ground  they  walked  upon 
from  imaginary  dangers,  fooner  than 
fufpec^  thofe  meafures  which  they  might 
fee  gradually  encircling  and  annihilating 
their  enjoyments.  In  this  fliadowy  re- 
gion of  multiplied  doubts,  apprehen- 
fions  and  mifchiefs,  he  introduced  the 
military  power  in  the  garb  of  a  bene- 
ficent and  neceifary  divinity:  for  by  a 
legerdemain,  of  which  his  Lordfliip  has 
been  long  a  mailer,  a  military  man  is 
convertible  into  a  foldier  or  a  citizen, 
as  royalty  may  move  its  fcepter;  fo 
that  by  this  art  of  tranfmutation,  the 
army,  having  received  the  royal  touch, 
and  thereby  endowed  with  civil  qualities, 
may  be  received  into  the  very  bofom  of 

the 
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the  Conflitution,  with  the  utmofl  fc- 
curiLy  and  benefit :  and  may  occafional- 
ly  be  taken  out,  endowed  with  military 
properties,  and  be  mofl  formidable  to 
our  enemies. — This  is  the  fophiftry  ot' 
modern  eloquence! — thefe  are  the  arts 

of  modern   policy! And  is  the  fler- 

ling  manly  fcnfe  of  the  Englifh  nation  fo 
adulterated,  fo  debafed  as  to  be  im- 
pofed  upon  by  fuch  tinfel  aid  fuch 
tricks  ! 

The  Conflitution  of  England  knows  no 
fuch  character  as  a  mercenary  foldier,  at 
the  fole  will  of  the  executive  power. 
No  foldier,  as  fuch,  can  be  employed  in 
the  fervice  of  that  Conftitution,  without 
a  particular  a6l  of  Parliament  in  his  fa- 
vour. When  he  is  enlifted  and.  em- 
ployed, he  is  abfolutely  a  JJavc.  He  is 
bought  at  a  certain  price  ;  or  he  fells  his 
liberty  to    preferve  a  forfeited  life  ;   and 

h^ 
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he  Is  held  to  his  duty  by  laws  which  af- 
fe6l  no  other  part  of  the  community.  I 
conceive  therefore,  that  no  a6i;  of  Par- 
liament, confident  with  the  fpirit  of  the 
Conflitution,  can  conftitute  a  foldier, 
while  he  continues  a  foldier,  a  Citizen  of 
JEngland. 

The  army  was  firft  introduced  in  a 
cafe  of  pretended  necellity.  Mercenary 
armies  were  underflood  to  confifl  of  men 
who  had  either  detached  themfelves,  or 
been  forced  from  civil  focieties.  Laws 
were  made  on  thofe  fuppofitions,  re- 
garding their  liberties  and  lives,  fuch  as 
|io  members  of  civil  fociety  could  fubmit 
to.  The  very  idea  of  blending  them 
with  the  common  fubjec^s  of  the  (late, 
and  giving,  per  Jons  of  their  defcription  a  right 
of  judging  on  its  moft  important  occur- 
rences, would  have  filled  our  anceHors 
with   horror,   and  not  a  foldier  would 

I  have 
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have  been  fuffered  in  the  land..  1  hey 
have  been  tolerated  only  by  annual  bills, 
and  under  repeated  pretences.  Why 
thefe  pretences  ?  or  why  thefe  annual 
bills  ?  if  a  military  power  be  a  neceffary 
part  of  the  Conftitiition  ?  if  foldiers  be 
not  only  our  fellow  hibjeds,  but  from 
their  privilege  of  going  always  armed, 
and  their  fuperior  fkill  in  the  ufe  of 
arms,   they  are  conflituted  the  arbiters 

of  our  lives   on   the  flightefl  and   moft 
frivolous  contentions  ? 

I  hope  the  good  fenfe  of  the  nation 
will  revolt  at  this  legerdemain  ;  which  is  to 
transform  afoldierinto  d.  civilmanov  into 
a  military  man,  as  Government  may  chufe 
to  employ  him  ;  and  which  will  render 
our  condition  worfe  than  that  of  thofe 
who  are  clearly  and  wholly  fubjec^ed  to 
martial  law.  For  if  this  being  called 
a  foldier,  bought  from  the  refufe  of  our 

gaols, 
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gaols, unprincipled, ignorant, and  favage  5 
impelled  to  any  thing  by  the  command 
of  his  leader;  and  fubjec^  to  death  on 
difobeying  it,  whatever  it  be — if  this  be- 
ing is  to  be  held  before  Us  as  poIFefling 
a  double  capacity,  when  he  dare  not  in  any 
cafe  have  a  will  of  his  own  ;  if  he  is  to 
blend  in  our  affairs,  and  by  a  hint  fa  per- 
mijjion)  from  his  officer,  to  judge  of  and 
determine  them — we  are  tantalized  with 
the  faint  fliadows  of  ancient  rights,  while 
we  are  aclually  en/laved.  For  being  told 
thefe  are  civil  men  who  exercife  their  judg- 
ments in  fo  decifive  a  manner  on  our  con- 
tentions and  lives,  and  in  the  Execution 
bf  their  determinations  facrifice  the  un- 
bffending  with  the  offenders,  we  may 
be  tempted  to  feek  a  remedy, which  Lord 
Mansfield 7?7j5  we  may  haveagainfl  them 
in  a  court  of  law ;  arid  thereby  add  to 
thofe  offences  on  which  they  may  hd.veper- 
fnijjion  from  their  commanders  to  jndge 
I   2  and 


and  decide  ;   or  we  may  find  them  tranj- 
uiuicd  into  military  men. 

Let  us,  in  his  Lordfhip's  own  man- 
ner, fuppofc  a  cai'c  ;  and  it  may  be  ^  pof 
Jible  one; — that  the  King  fhould  order 
his  troops,  a  power  he  undoubtedly  has 
as  the  head  of  his  armies,  to  all  the 
towns  where  Members  of  Parliament  are 
to  be  chofen  at  the  General  Election,  to 
controul,   and  determine  matters  at  his 

pleafure. It  will  be  faid,  there  is  an 

Acl  of  Parliament  forbidding  their  ap- 
proaching fuch  places.  True  ; — but  it 
relates  only  to  their  military  capacity. 
They  attend  only  in  a  civil  one  ;  though 
commanded  by  an  authority  which  it  is 
death  to  difobey  :  "Bind finding  anoccafwn  to 
difperfe  alTemblies,  and  to  produce  order 
and  quiet,  they  take  the  hint  of  freedom 
from  their  commander,  and  kill  the  ci- 
tizens who  refift  or  difobey  them.  We 
are  told,   if  they  have   done  any  thing 

unlawful 
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Unlawful  we  mufl  have  recourfe  to  the 
laws  ;  but  their  term  of  civil  freedom 
inftantly  expires  with  the  occafion  for 
taking  permiflion  from  their  commander ; 
and  when  called  upon  to  anfwer  for 
obeying  the  commands  of  their  officers, 
they  ftart  up  Joldiers,  and  flielter  them- 
felves  under  military  law. 

Let  the  King  fend  ten  thoufand  men 
to  difperfe  thofe  peaceable,  regular  af- 
femblies,who  are  petitioning  Parliament 
from  feveral  counties  for  a  redrefs  of  the 
mofl  oppreflive  grievances  ;  though  this 
be  done  by  troops  in  martial  array,  and 
by  a  command  (Lord  Mansfield  calls  it 
permiflion)  from  an  officer,  to  be  obeyed 
on  pain  of  death,  they  may  faid,  ac- 
cording to  the  fophiflry  by  which  it  is 
attempted  to  impofe  on  us,  to  didi  in  a 
civil  capacity;  in  which^  capacity  they 
may  majfacre  all  who  crcace  the  leafl  tu- 
mult 
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mult  in  endeavouring  to  arreji  and  rcndelr 
them  amenable  to  law; 

I  therefore  repeat  what  I  have  faid 
— the  Conflitution  of  England  knows 
no  fuch  being  as  a  mercenary  foldier ; 
that  in  becoming  fuch,  a  foldier  gives  up 
almofl  all  his  civil  rights,  and  is  a  Have., 
though  of  a  particular  defcription  ;  that 
the  laws  tolerate  an  army  for  certain  pe- 
riods, and  under  certain  reftri^lions  ♦• 
but  there  is  no  law  which  admits  the 
interference  of  the  military  in  any  of  the 
operations  of  civil  Government.  The 
interpofition  of  the  army  in  the  late 
outrages,  was  an  aB  of  prerogative^  iin- 
coyijiitutional  and  illegal^  though  perfe6lly 
feafonable  and  beneficial.  The  public 
fafety  and  benefit  may  fometimes  excufc 
exertions  of  power,  which  would  be  in- 
jurious and  tyrannical  on  ordinary  oc- 
cafions.  i 

Ik 
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If  therefore,  inftead  of  having:  our  civil 
Confliuuion  reftored,  wc  are  to  be  so- 
verned  bv  the  manceuvrcs  and  mag-ic  con- 
trivances  hinted  at  by  Lord  Mansfield, 
the  people  will  either  be  fo  exafperated 
that  we  fhall  have  one  AfTociation  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  to  crufh  our  dilTembling 
opprelTors ;  or  they  will  emigrate  into 
the  milder  domains  of  arbitrary  power, 
where  the  convulfions  attendingr  its  efla- 
blifhment  are  pafTed,  and  the  national 
chara61er  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants 
correal  and  meliorate  its  hardfhips. 

But  if  it  were  pofTible  that  the  army 
could  be  legally  incorporated  with  the 
other  parts  of  our  civil  Conflitution ; 
if  fuch  a  fuppofition  were  not  the  fe- 
vered libel  on  it,  its  numbers  mufl  be 
prodigioufly  increafed  to  form  a  police 
for  the  nation ;  and  when  that  police 
were  formed,  it  would  not  procure  that 

fecurity 
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fecurity  which  might  be  had  by  AlTo^ 
clarions:  while  the  necefTaiy  opprefTions, 
confequent  on  military  and  defpotic 
power,  would  multiply  wretches  and  vil- 
lains, whom  no  feverity  could  efFedually 
fupprefs.  The  plan  of  AfTociations 
would  prevent  the  evils  which  a  military 
power  could  only  punifh.  They  would 
clear  all  neighbourhoods  of  diforderly 
and  fufpicious  perfons  ;  and  every  man 
would  be  happy  in  his  fituation,  fecured 
by  himfelf  from  the  attempts  of  villainy, 
without  giving  up  his  liberty  as  the  price 
of  that  fecurity. 

We  are  at  this  time,  Sir,  brought  in-i 
to  an  alarming  fituation  ;  and  are  hover- 
ing between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  general  decay  of  civil 
Government,  owing  to  the  various  en- 
sjagjements  of  all  Adminiftrations  hnce 
the  Revolution  ;    and  on  the  other,    a 

fpirit 
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fpirit  of  conqueft  and  entcrprize  by  mi^ 
litary  force — hold  before  us  this  horrible 
alternative,  to  fink  into  anarchy,  or  fub- 
mit  to  arbitrary  power,  by  accepting 
the  kind  offers  now  made  us,  of  being- 
made  fellow-citizens  with  mercenary  fol- 
diers,  and  being  proteded  by  \.h.eix  judg- 
ment and  virtue  from  the  effeds  of  our 
ewn  irregularities. 

Ignorance  only  in  the  navigation  of 
antiquity,  made  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
formidable.  Knowledsre  has  ftnce  fleered 
between  them  without  danger  or  appre- 
henfion .  Profperity  has  lulled  the  people 
of  this  kingdom  into  an  indolence, 
which  admits  of  any  gradual  encroach- 
ments on  their  rights.  But  the  blow, 
aimed  by  a  defperate  and  enthufiaftic 
banditti  *  at  all  of  them,  has  rouzed  the 

nation 

*  The  Author  involves  the  Proteftant  Aflbciation  in  the 

guilt 
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nation  into  attention,  an  awful  kind  oi 
attention — non  tumidtus,  non  quies,  quale 
Tncgni  /net lis  &  magncB  irce  filentium  eft:  and 
this  point  of  time  is  to  be  improved  by 
us,  as  tLat  on  which  every  circumftance 
depends,  which  has  given  us  a  diflinr 
guifhed  rank  in  the  world. 

In  a  flate  of  anarchy,  confufion,  and 
diflrefs,  we  have  been  faved  by  the  in- 
terpofition  of  a  military  power,  exerted 
by  the  prerogative  of  the  King: — that 
power  is  now  thought  necelFary  to  the 
execution  of  the  law^s  ;  but  let  it  be 
withdrawn,  as  it  mufl  be  on  the  appear- 
ance or  apprehenfion  of  an  enemy,  and 
our  anarchy  and  mifery  mufl:  return : 
let  it  be  continued;  and  though  it  be 
not  competent  to  iecuve  peace  and  order^ 
it  will  necelfarily  render  us  Jlaves,     AVe 

are 

guilt  of  th'^  Inte  outrncjcs,  becaufc  nothinj;  but  bigotted  cruelty 
coukl  Wavc  committed  them.  Robbers  are  fatisfied  with  booty; 
bigots  aic  to  be  gratified  with  mifery  and  blood. 


are  therefore  under  a  necellity  of  refum- 
ing  the  parts  of  men  and  citizens ;  of  affo- 
ciating  for  reciprocal  defence  ;  and  re- 
viving thofe  wife  inflitutions  of  our  an- 
ceflors,  to  a  very  imperfect  and  partial 
ufe  of  which  w^e  have  been  indebted  for 
all  our  glory  and  happinefs. 

Sicut  amajorihus  accepimus./ic  pqfleris  tra^ 
4amus, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
SIR, 

Your  mod  obedient 

humble  Servant. 


THE    END. 
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